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FACILITIES 

While  good  facilities  alone  would  not  indicate  the  quality 
of  a program,  authorities  are  agreed  that  to  carry  out  a program 
adequate  gymnasia  and  auxiliary  space,  such  as  showers  and 
locker  rooms,  corrective  rooms  and  outside  playing  areas  are 
essential.  In  recent  years  far  sighted  administrators  have 
given  as  a matter  of  sound  business  policy  more  attention  than 
formerly  to  the  essential  problem  of  gymnasium  construction  and 
maintenance  of  equipment.  The  gymnasium  is  one  of  the  labora- 
tories in  which  the  educational  program  of  physical  education  is 
conducted  and  these  facilities  represent  an  important  factor  in 
school  administration.  Only  recently  have  boards  of  education 
become  convinced  that  the  gymnasium  bears  the  same  relationship 
to  physical  education  as  the  laboratory  in  physics  and  chemis- 
try or  shops  to  the  program  of  industrial  arts.  The  day  has 
passed,  if  it  ever  existed,  when  satisfactory  programs  of 
physical  education  could  be  conducted  in  class  rooms,  corridors, 
or  in  otherwise  unused  basements. 

The  amount  and  variety  of  athletic  equipment  is  controlled 
by  the  enrollment  of  pupils  and  the  type  of  program  offered. 
Physical  education  has  to  have  a sufficient  quantity  of  balls, 
nats,  nets,  and  other  play  equipment*  There  has  been  in  past 
times  a tendency  to  eliminate  heavy  equipment.  We  may  have  gone 
too  far  in  this  movement.  This  apparatus  should  not  be  entirely 
eliminated  from  the  modern  gymnasium,  although  they  should  play 
only  a small  part  of  the  entire  program. 
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All  equipment  needs  frequent  inspection  to  be  kept  in  good 
repair*  Punctured  balls,  playground  balls  with  broken  seams, 
and  mats  with  torn  covers  are  signs  of  a slovenly  program* 

The  school  system  is  composed  of  twenty- four  Junior  High 
Schools,  each  located  to  take  care  of  a specific  area  of  the 
city*  The  ages  of  the  schools  in  the  system  range  from  1917  to 
1937,  a period  of  twenty  years.  With  this  great  variation,  we 
nust  then  understand  that  some  of  the  schools  do  not  have  ade- 
quate facilities* 

Of  the  twenty-four  schools,  seven  are  forced  to  use  their 
luditoriums  as  the  gymnasium.  We  know,  therefore,  that  it  is 
Impossible  to  carry  out  an  adequate  program  of  physical  education 
Chairs  have  to  be  moved  to  make  space,  and  if  any  other  activity 
la  to  be  held,  then  the  physical  education  program  is  curtailed* 
besides,  many  have  balconies,  and  the  play  space  is  entirely  too 
small*  Posts  are  in  the  way,  and  this  creates  a great  hazard  to 
,he  safety  of  the  pupils. 

There  are  no  showers  in  any  of  the  schools*  The  children 
participate  in  the  gymnasium  and  then  report  to  their  next  class 
without  a chance  to  freshen  themselves*  Some  schools  also  do  not 
lave  any  lockers,  and  the  children  are  forced  to  carry  their 
Equipment  with  them;  in  the  case  of  the  girls  their  gym  suits, 
the  boys  their  sneakers*  Boys  do  not  have  any  required  uniform, 
jut  roll  sleeves  and  loosen  ties*  This,  therefore,  is  the  situa- 
tion facing  the  teachers  of  the  system. 

The  outdoor  conditions  are  not  very  adequate.  Many  schools 
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are  within  the  proximity  of  two  to  ten  minutes  walking  distance 
of  playgrounds,  but  the  classes  are  only  forty  minutes  long, 
and  the  time  element  hinders  the  groups  from  outside  work*  The 
school  yards  are  all  of  macadam  finish,  with  the  necessary 
markings  for  softball,  batball,  volleyball  and  other  games*  It 
is  very  difficult  for  the  Instructors  to  carry  on  these  games 
with  any  amount  of  success,  as  many  of  these  yards  are  located 
between  wings  of  the  school  buildings,  or  In  such  a way  that 
the  noise  of  the  games  hinders  academic  classes*  Therefore, 
the  children  have  to  be  suppressed  when  it  should  be  a time  for 
them  to  experience  relaxation  from  the  rigidity  of  the  class 
room. 

In  a few  cases,  there  can  be  found  sufficient  space  near 
the  schools  where  the  children  could  play  without  disturbing 
the  other  classes*  It  has  been  stated  by  educators  that  a good 
school  can  be  evaluated  by  the  way  the  children  leave  the 
building  after  the  day  is  through.  If  they  burst  forth,  then 
we  know  they  are  glad  to  leave  the  surroundings  of  the  school; 
if  not,  then  we  can  assume  that  they  are  getting  an  outlet  for 
their  excess  energy,  and  can  hope  that  this  is  from  an  efficient- 
ly  run  physical  education  program. 

There  are  no  towel  and  suit  facilities,  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  shower  rooms*  Team  rooms  also  are  lacking  as  the  pro- 
gram of  intra-school  competition  started  with  the  war. 

Athletic  equipment  supplied  to  the  program  i s of  the  high- 
est quality  and  is  plentiful. 

The  swimming  program  is  undertaken  at  the  various  Bovs 
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Club  pools  and  the  few  city  municipal  buildings*  Pupils  may 
receive  an  extra  credit  toward  their  diplomas  if  they  swim  the 
required  distance  of  fifty  yards*  A card  is  signed  by  the  in- 
structor at  the  pool  and  brought  back  to  school  and  filed  in 
the  Headmaster’s  office  for  the  credit* 

In  comparing  the  facilities  for  the  Boston  Junior  High 
Schools  to  the  standards  set  up  for  physical  education  facili- 
ties, we  find  that  the  totals  run  above  and  below  the  average 
of  Vhe  Massachusetts  schools*  The  average  for  Massachusetts 
schools  is  415* 

The  score  card  takes  three  main  divisions  into  considera- 
tion: 1)  Departmental  offices;  2)  Gymnasium  facilities; 

3)  Service  facilities*  The  standards  were  decided  upon  after 
a thorough  study  of  the  physical  education  facilities  in 
schools  of  four  states:  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey 

and  Pennsylvania*  In  scoring,  the  test  facilities  are  divided 
into  five  levels*  Level  (a)  receives  the  highest  number  of 
points,  and  levels  (b),  (c),  (d)  and  (e)  receive  points  in 
descending  value.  The  number  of  points  varies  according  to  the 
facility  being  scored*  For  example,  in  scoring  the  office  of 
the  director,  the  points  are  allotted  in  this  manner:  30  for 

level  (a),  25  for  (b),  20  for  (c),  10  for  (d),  and  5 for  (e). 
For  the  corrective  room,  level  (a)  receives  125  points,  (b) 

100,  (c)  60,  (d)  40  and  (e)  5*  The  scores  of  the  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools  will  be  found  in  Tables  II  and  III* 

*Dr*  Herbert  Blair,  PhD*,  Physical  Educational  Facilities  for 
=the  Modern  Junl or  and  Senior  High  Sohanls . 
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TABLE  I 

SCORE  CARD  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 


FOR  JUNIOR 


I.  Departmental  Offices 
1)  Physical  Director 


1) 

Boys  ’ 

Activities 

Level 

(a) 

30, 

Level 

Level 

(c) 

20, 

Level 

Level 

(e) 

5 

2) 

Girls 

* Activities 

Level 

(a) 

30, 

Level 

Level 

(c) 

20, 

Level 

2)  Examination  Room 


1) 

Boys’ 

Activities 

Level 

(a) 

25, 

Level 

Level 

(c) 

15, 

Level 

Level 

(e) 

5 

2) 

Girls' 

Activities 

Level 

(a) 

25, 

Level 

Level 

(c) 

15, 

Level 

Level 

(e) 

5 

]I»  Gymnasium  Facilities 

1)  Gymnasium  Rooms 

1 ) Number 

Level  (a)  85,  Level 
Level  (c)  60,  Level 
Level  (e)  25 

2)  Location 

Level  (a)  60,  Level 
Level  (c)  30,  Level 
Level  (e)  10 

3)  Size  and  height 

Level  (a)  75,  Level 
Level  (c)  50,  Level 
Level  (e)  15 

4)  Light 

Level  (a)  50,  Level 
Level  (c)  30,  Level 
Level  (e)  10 

5)  Walls 

Level  (a)  25,  Level 
Level  (c)  15,  Level 
Level  (e)  5 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


1 

2 

3 

(b)  25, 
(d)  10, 

30 

6( 

110 

(b)  25, 
(d)  10, 

30 

(b)  20, 
(d)  5, 

25 

5C 

(b)  20, 
(d)  5, 

25 

(b)  70 
(d)  40, 

35 

350 

565 

(b)  50, 
(d)  20, 

60 

(b)  65, 
(d)  30, 

75 

(b)  40, 
(d)  20 

50 

! 

(b)  20, 
(d)  10, 

25 

• -■  ■ 
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TABLE  I (Continued) 


SCORE  CARD  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
FACILITIES  FOR  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


II.  Gymnasium  Facilities  (Continued) 
(6)  Floors 


Level 

(a) 

55,  Level 

(b) 

45, 

Level 

(c) 

40,  Level 

(d) 

30, 

Level 

( e) 

15 

2) 

Bleacher  Space 

Level 

(a) 

40,  Level 

(b) 

30, 

Level 

( c) 

20,  Level 

(d) 

20, 

Level 

( e) 

10 

3) 

Corrective  Room. 

Level 

(a) 

125,  Leve] 

(b) 

100, 

Level 

(c) 

60,  Level 

(d) 

40, 

Level 

( e) 

20 

4) 

Aoparatus  and  Storage 

(b) 

Level 

(a) 

50,  Level 

40, 

Level 

(c) 

20,  Level 

(d) 

15, 

Level 

(e) 

5 

Service 

Facilities 

1) 

Dressing  Room 

1) 

Boys 

Ac ti viti es 

50 

Level 

(a) 

50,  Level 

(b) 

40, 

Level 

(c) 

30,  Level 

(d) 

15, 

Level 

(e) 

5 

2) 

Girls' 

Acti vi ties 

50 

Level 

(a) 

50,  Level 

(b) 

40, 

Level 

(c) 

30,  Level 

(d) 

15, 

Level 

(e) 

5 

2) 

Show 

or  Room 

1) 

Boys ' 

Activities 

50 

Level 

(a) 

50,  Level 

(b) 

40, 

Level 

(c) 

25,  Level 

(d) 

15, 

Level 

(e) 

5 

2) 

Girls ' 

Acti vi ties 

50 

Level 

(a) 

50,  Level 

(b) 

40, 

Level 

(c) 

40,  Level 

(d) 

20, 

Level 

( e) 

10 

3) 

Team  Room 

1) 

Boys' 

Activities 

20 

Level 

(a) 

20,  Level 

(b) 

15, 

Level 

( c) 

10 

55 


? 


40 


125 


50 


100 


100 


25 


325 
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The  following  are  the  scores  for  each  school,  based  on  the 
previous  table: 


SCHOOLS 
Campbell • . • • 

Timilty 

Curley 

Edison 

Shaw 

Lewis  

Thompson  • • • . 
Cleveland • . • 

Gavin 

Wilson 

Roosevelt . . . 

Taft 

Lincoln 

Michelangelo 

Irving 

Edwards 

McKay 

Barnes 

Holmes 

Lewenberg. • « 

Rogers 

Blackstone • • 

Hart 

JBigelow 


TOTAL  POINTS 
595 

. . . .645 
. . . .470 
. . . .415 
. . . .330 
. . . .425 
. . . .565 
. . . .315 
. . . .535 
. • . .415 
. . . .635 
....  245 

260 

....175 
. . . .605 
. ...335 
. . . .300 
....325 
. . . .250 
. . . .100 
. . . .375 
. . . . 230 
. ...  225 
. . . .190 
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TABLE  II 

SURROUNDING  PLAYGROUND  FACILITIES 

5 Min.  .Yalk  10  Min*  Walk  15  Min*  Walk 
Number  of  Schools  9 - 37.4$  8 - 33.3$  7 - 29.2$ 

Gymnasium  Space  60  X 90  50  X 80  45  X 70  40  X 60  Lesi 

No«  Gymnasiums  Schools 

1 24  6 5 6 4 3 

Lockers  Schools  Locker  Rooms  Showers 

10  10  3 
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The  City  of  Boston  has 

bought,  in 

a few  places,  extra 

soace  to  be  converted  into 

play  areas 

for  school  children. 

Play  Area  Per  Pupil  in 

Attendance 

in  Junior  High  Schools 

School 

Sq • Ft.  Per  Pupil  Rated  Pupils 

Abraham  Lincoln 

15 

1,620 

Bigelow 

14 

950 

Clarence  Edwards 

30 

1,230 

Donald  McKay 

117 

1,200 

Prank  Thompson 

42 

1,276 

Grover  Cleveland 

37 

1,100 

James  Timllty 

64 

1,188 

Joseph  Barnes 

80 

970 

Lewis 

32 

1,285 

Mary  Curley 

130 

1,600 

Michelangelo 

34 

976 

Oliver  Holmes 

43 

1,224 

Robert  G.  Shaw 

68 

924 

Solomon  Lewenberg 

89 

1,536 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

21 

880 

T*  A.  Edison 

62 

1,600 

T.  N*  Hart 

25 

650 

Washington  Irving 

190 

1,400 

William  B.  Rogers 

48 

1,295 

William  Blackstone 

20 

1,056 

William  H.  Taft 

0 

1,025 

Woodrow  'Wilson 

49 

1,600 

I 
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Play  Area  Per  Pupil  in  Attendance  In  Junior  High  Schools  (Cont* 
School  Sc»  Ft.  Per  Pupil  Rated  Pupils 

Patrick  Campbell  22  1,602 

Patrick  Gavin  0 1,260 
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The  size  of  classes  vary  according  to  the  number  of  pupils 
in  home  room  classes* 

All  interscholastic  sports  are  financed  by  the  city.  No 
admission  is  charged  to  any  event,  except  football  receipts 
which  are  turned  over  to  the  city  treasury. 

All  students  participate  in  regular  class  physical  educa- 
tion, regardless  of  their  intra-mural  status. 

Military  training  is  offered  in  all  schools,  and  boys  in 
the  ninth  grade  are  reouired  to  drill. 
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PERSONNEL 

The  success  of  any  enterprise  which  involves  human  inter- 
relationships is  dependent  largely  upon  wise  direction*  Like- 
wise a program  of  physical  education  requires  competent  pro- 
fessional leadership*  Success  can  be  achieved  only  through 
genuine  understanding  of  the  problem  involved,  adequate  pro- 
fessional training,  sufficient  to  solve  these  problems,  good 
health  and  a personality  which  enables  the  director  or  teacher 
to  work  harmoniously  with  superior  staff  members,  associates, 
and  the  school  children. 

For  several  reasons,  there  has  been  no  development  of 
standards  for  teacher  load  in  physical  education.  Probably  the 
first  thing  of  importance  is  the  lack  of  a felt  need  for  stan- 
dards* Second,  there  are  no  data  describing  the  various  prac- 
tices prevailing  in  the  field.  There  are  many  evidences  that 
instructors  in  physical  education  carry  a heavier  program  than  th 
ftheir  academic  associates,  but  facts  supporting  these  opinions 
are  not  as  yet  established* 

As  far  as  academic  teachers  are  concerned,  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  recommend 
the  following:  TABLE  III 

1)  Pupil  teacher  ration  25 

2)  Number  of  classes  taught  daily  5 

3 ) Number  of  student  hours  per  150 

teacher  (includes  instruction 
after  school,  work  and  con- 
sultation) 

4)  Number  of  students  per  class  25 

Another  procedure  as  to  the  teacher  load  is  determined  is 


shown  in  the  following  table: 
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TAELE  IV 

I 

PLAN 

II 

III 

Number 

of 

classes  taught  per  week 

25 

30 

35 

Number 

of 

vacant  period 

•5 

5 

5 

Number 

of 

after-school  periods  per  week 

5 

0 

0 

Number 

of 

periods  of  special  assignments 

5 

5 

0 

TOTAL 

.40 

40 

40 

The  pupil  teacher  ratio  in  physical  education  is  compara- 
tively higher  in  the  present  organization  of  physical  education 
in  the  secondary  schools  than  in  most  subjects* 

The  success  of  any  curriculum  in  physical  education  is 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  individual  staff  members*  Untrained 
or  poorly  trained  teachers  cannot  administer  and  conduct  a 
successful  program  of  physical  education. 

When  a physical  education  specialist  is  provided,  a much 
broader  curriculum  of  activities  can  be  used* 

It  is  thought  best  to  use  some  standard  In  selecting 
teachers  of  the  physical  education  program  and  to  evaluate  the 
standards  of  those  who  are  in  the  school  system. 

The  teachers  are  scored  on  the  requisites  found  in  the 
following  score  card: 


Dr*  John  Harmon,  Methods  in  the  City  Comprehensive  School 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Survey  - Doctor’s  Dissertation, 
Indiana  University,  1932. 
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TABLE  V 


A SCORE  CARD  FOR  EVALUATING 
A PHYSICAL  EDUCATOR'S  QUALIFICATIONS 


Instructional  Staff 

A.  Kind  of  Professional  Training 

1.  Physiology  and  Anatomy 

2.  Administration  and  Supervision 
3 • Hygiene  and  Biology 

4.  Measurement 
5«  Correctives 
6*  Activity  Technique 

a.  Water  Sports 

b.  Gymnasium 
c*  Dancing 

d*  Games  of  defense 

e.  Highly  organized  sports 

f.  Self-testing  activities 

g.  Games  of  low  organization 
7 • Psychology 

8.  Public  education 

9.  Chemistry 

10.  Social  Sciences 

11 . Language 

12.  Research 


3 

4 
3 
3 

5 

3 

4 


4 

— 


600 


100 


10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

25 


6 

8 

4 

5 

3 
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TABLE  V (Continued)  A SCORE  CARL  FOR  EVALUATING 

'A  PHYSICAL  EDUCATOR'S  QUALIFICATIONS 


!•  Instructional  Staff  (Continued) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

B. 

Extent  of  Training 

75 

• 

1*  60  semester  hours'  college  credit 

15 

2*  90  semester  hours'  college  credit 

20 

3*  120  hours  and  a college  degree 

40 

4*  135  hours  and  a college  degree 

50 

5*  150  hours  and  a master's  degree 

65 

6*  160  hours  and  a master's  degree 

75 

C* 

Recency  of  Training (6  credits  in  5 yrs 

50 

D* 

Membership  In  3 to  5 Professional 
Organizations 

25 

E* 

Attendance  at  Professional  Organiza- 
tional Meetings  (6  in  last  year) 

25 

F. 

Length  of  Teaching  Experience 
(10  years  or  more) 

50 

G- 

Physical  Fitness  of  Instructors 

75 

H. 

Personality  and  Character  of  Instruc- 
tors 

100 

I. 

Teaching  Efficiency  of  Instructors 

100 

1*  Teaching  (discipline,  methods,  etc*] 

25 

2*  Ability  to  organize,  daily  prepara- 
tion, etc* 

25 

3*  Knowledge  of  subject  matter 

25 

4*  Personal  (voice,  use  of  English, 
promptness,  attitude,  etc* 

25 

— 
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Organization  for  Physical  Education  in  the  24  Junior  High 
Schools • - 

There  is  a director  of  physical  education,  with  four  assis- 
tants who  conduct  interscholas t~ c , intra-murals  and  physical 
education  -programs  for  the  boys  and  girls. 

All  the  schools  have  separate  programs  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  intra-mural  directors  in  a great  percentage  of  the 
schools  were  not  physical  education  teachers. 

It  has  been  found  that  women  teachers  are  the  only  people 
who  handle  the  classes  of  seventh  and  eighth  p-rade  boys.  There 
is  usually  a man  assigned  to  handle  the  ninth  grade  class  but 
this  man  is  not  a qualified  Physical  Education  Instructor*  Boys 
in  the  intermediate  grades  before  the  war  were  not  reouired  to 
take  physical  education.  Military  drill  was  their  only  form  of 
exercise* 

There  are  a few  schools  where  the  woman  teachers  are  still 
handling  the  ninth  grade  boys.  An  instructor  has  been  made 
available  to  many  of  the  schools  once  a week  from  one  of  the 
neighboring  Boy's  Clubs. 

The  respective  schools  all  have  a pro-ram  of  intra-murals 
handled  not  by  the  physical  education  teacher  bu£"  by  some  other 
classroom  teacher.  The  physical  educationists  feel  that  they 
handle  enough  classes  daily  and  the  after  school  program  would 
only  pub  an  extra  burden  on  them. 

The  boys  have  track,  touch  football,  basketball,  and  base- 
ball schedules  all  made  out  by  the  Physical  Education  Director 
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of  the  Boston  schools* 

Coaches  for  these  teams  are  usually  men  who  have  a know- 
ledge of  sports  and  who  like  to  see  the  children  gain  from  the 
benefits  of  competition.  They  receive  a monetary  allowance  for 
their  extra  time. 
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PROGRAM  OP  ACTIVITIES 


AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES* 

1*  The  improvement  of  physical  and  mental  health,  through  the 
removal  of  postural  defects,  and  the  development  of  social 
personality  by  a program  of  activities  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual. 

2.  The  formation  of  character  by  inculcating  habits  of  disci- 
pline, orderliness,  fair  play  and  good  sportsmanship. 

3*  To  provide  opportunity  for  and  to  excite  interest  in  the 
wise  use  of  leisure  by  means  of  athletics  and  camp  crafts. 

4.  To  make  better  citizens  through  the  development  of  good 
leadership  by  the  establishment  of  an  athletic  program 
which  promotes  cooperation,  mutual  racial  respect,  and  a 
democratic  spirit. 


* School  document  No.  13  - 1954  Boston  Public  Schools 
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If  physical  education  is  to  be  considered  an  essential 
part  of  general  education,  then  the  necessity  for  the  aims  of 
general  education  must  be  accepted  as  the  aims  of  physical  edu- 
cation* The  objectives  of  physical  education  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  many  ways,  but  they  may  be  thought  of  in  these  two 
groups:  (1)  Developmental  Objectives  (2)  Objectives  in  Adjust- 

ment* 

(A)  Developmental  Objectives 

1)  Development  of  Organic  Power 

2)  Neuromuscular  Power 

3)  Intellectual  Development 

(B)  Objectives  in  Adjustment 

1)  Health 

2)  Worthy  use  of  leisure  time 

3)  Worthy  home  membership 

4)  Citizenship 

5)  Ethical  Character 

6)  Vocation 

7)  Fundamental  processes 

The  program  of  activities  in  the  junior  high  schools  3s 
limited  to  certain  degrees,  mainly  the  lack  of  space.  Another 
hindrance  is  the  necessity  of  using  the  school  yards  for  the 
outdoor  periods*.  This  situation  makes  it  necessary  to  limit  the 
games  to  be  played  to  these  which  do  not  entail  any  unnecessary 
loise.  Class  rooms  are  usually  adjacent  to,  or  just  above  the 
school  yards* 

With  this  in  mind,  there  are  five  major  principals  to  keep 
Ln  mind:  (1)  the  importance  of  the  aim  (2)  objectives  (3)  study 

of  the  pupils  (4)  availability  of  facilities  (5)  the  value  of  the 
Various  activities* 
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We  must  realize  that  although  the  various  trends  of  the 
time  change,  the  needs  of  the  human  body  are  still  the  same* 

In  all  periods  the  room  should  be  filled  with  fresh  air,  large 
muscular  activities  should  be  performed  to  create  vigorous 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  definite  emphasis  should  be 
placed  to  include  work  that  will  improve  the  posture. 

No  exercises  can  be  of  any  value  unless  the  teacher  com- 
bines them  with  an  attitude  of  happiness.  Material  should  be 
selected  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  class*  Regardless  of 
what  failures  or  disappointments  may  occur,  it  is  best  for  the 
teacher  to  maintain  a state  of  good  will  and  happiness* 
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GAMES  FOR  GIRLS  IN  GRADE  VII 


Zig  ^ag  Ball 

Throw  and  Squat  Relay 

End  Ball 

Circle  Dodge  (elimination) 

Schlag  Ball  (special  arrangement) 
Club  Snatch 
Soccer  Skills 
Relays 

a)  Arch  Ball 

b)  Stride  Ball 

c)  Over  and  Under 


GRADE  VIII 


Pin  Ball 

Zig  Zag  Ball 

Mass  Volley  Ball 

Dodge  Ball  (time) 

Bombardment 

Pin  Guard  (Staley) 

Long  Ball 
Mass  Soccer 

Schlag  Ball  (Regulation) 
Relays 

a ) Shuttle 

b)  Foot  Dribble 

c)  Hand  Dribble 


GRADE  IX 

Zig  Zag  Ball 
Kick  Ball 
Progressive  Dodge 
Volley  Ball 
Easket  Ball  Skills 
Schlag  Ball  (Regulation) 

Beat  Ball 
Soccer 
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STUNTS  FOR  GIRLS 


1 . Walks 

Dog  Run 
Bear  Walk 
Kangaroo  Walk 
Elephant  Walk 
Snail  Crawl 


GRADE  VII 

2.  Stunts 

Armless  Ris  e 
Snail  Stunt 
Spin  Top 
Forward  Roll 
Headstand 
Handstand 
Cartwheel 
Through  Stick 
Jump  Through  Stick 


Couple  Walks 
Kiddie  Kar 
Tv/ in  Walk 


1 • Walks 

Tape  Worm 
Crab  Walk 
Mule  Kick 


Couple  Walks 
Wheelbarrow 
Elephant 
Camel  Walk 


Couple  Stunts 
Run  Scale 
Dive  Roll 
Jack-in-Box 
Indian  Wrestling 

Group  Stunts 
Skin  Snake 
Walking  Chair 

GRADE  VIII 

2.  Stunts 

Horizontal  Balance 
Jumping  Jack 
Rocker 

Russian  Bear 
Forward 
Sideward 

Couple  Stunts 
Churn  Butter 
Double  Roll 
Greetings 
Double  Cartwheel 
Indian  Wrestle 
Rocking  Chair 

Grouo  Stunts 
Shuttle  Roll 
Open  Rose 
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STUNTS  FOR  GIRLS  (Continued) 


GRADF  IX 


1 • Walks 

Table  Walk 
Monkey  Walk 


Couple  Walks 

Horse  and  Rider 


2.  Stunts 

Roly-Poly 

a)  With  knees  bent 

b)  With  legs  straight 
Knee  touch 
Shoulder  Stand 

Couple  Stunts 
Andy  Over 
Sitting  Balance 
Handstand  on  Knees 
Flying  Angel 


Group  Stunts 

Triple  Sideward  Roll 
Archway  - Treadway 
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GAMES  FOR  BOYS 


GRADE  VII 


Artillery  Ball 
Touch  Football 
Volley  Ball 
Mass  Basket  Ball 
Circle  Dodge  Ball 
Squash  Ball 
Three  Deep 
Pin  Guard 
Soccer  Skills 
Long  Ball 
Indoor  Baseball 
Hit  Pin  Baseball 
Kick  Baseball 
Relays 
Tag  Games 
Kick  Ball 

GRADE  VIII 


Touch  Football 
Line  Football 
Soccer 
Volley  Ball 
Basket  Ball 
Fin  Guard 
Squash 
Speed  Ball 
Soft  Ball 
Kick-the-bar 

GRADE  IX 
Touch  Football 
Volley  Ball 
Basket  Ball 
Kick-the-bar 
Soccer 
Softball 
Relays 
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GIRLS  ACTIVITIES 


1*  Indoor  facilities  are  much  better  for  girls  activities 
than  for  boys* 

2.  Supervision  more  important  in  girls  activities  than  boys. 

5.  A varied  program  is  just  as  important  for  girls  as  boys. 

4*  A college  degree  in  Physical  Education  is  accepted  as  the 
maxium  need  for  training  teachers  in  girls  physical  edu- 
cation. 

5«  Kind  of  training  more  important  than  the  extent  of  it. 

6*  Basketball,  tennis,  volleyball,  etc*  courts  more  important 
outdoor  facilities  for  program  of  Physical  Education  for 
girls. 

7.  ho  interscholastic  Athletics  for  girls* 

BOYS  ACTIVITIES 

1.  The  staff,  their  training,  and  other  Qualifications,  is 
more  vital  in  good  physical  education  program  than  any 
other  consideration. 

2.  Kind  of  training  teachers  have  had  is  of  more  importance 
than  extent  of  training. 

3*  Physical  fitness  of  physical  education  teachers  is  of 
equal  importance  with  extent  of  training  they  have  had. 

4.  One  year  of  professional  training  in  addition  to  masters 
degree  in  Physical  Education  is  indicated  as  the  maximum 
standard. 

5*  Recency  of  training  of  teachers  is  very  important  in  com- 
parison with  kind  and  extent  of  training. 

6-  Personality  and  character  of  instructors  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  extent  of  training. 

7.  Kind  of  training  and  personality  and  character  of  instruc- 
tor is  of  equal  importance. 
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TESTING 

No  program  can  lay  claim  to  being  scientific  without 
testing  the  capacity  of  the  pupils  to  profit  by  the  instruc- 
tion and  training  that  is  given  them  at  public  expense. 

Jesse  Feiring  Williams  says  in  regard  to  testing: 

"A  student's  progress  in  a seemingly  worth  while  educa- 
tional activity  is  measured  in  one  way  or  another  to  determine 
his  status  in  relation  to  certain  established  standards.  These 
standards  are  the  result  of  clearly  defined  objectives  which 
serve  as  guide  posts  for  the  realization  of  aim.  Every  public 
school  program  then,  should  have  an  aim  representing  the  ideal 
or  the  goal  which  is  sought*  a series  of  definite  objectives 
defining  the  aim  in  terms  of  tangible  results  to  be  obtained; 
a group  of  activities  through  which  the  objectives  may  be 
realized;  standards  in  these  activities;  and  measuring  in- 
struments gauged  to  evaluate  the  degree  to  which  these  stan- 
dards are  obtained.  Indeed  measurement  is  of  importance  in  de- 
termining the  standard,  as  well  as  for  appraising  the  accom- 
plishment of  it**.. Objective  measurements  are  important 

if  educational  progress  is  to  be  determined  scientifically." 

There  are  two  extreme  views  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
measurement  in  physical  education*  One  group,  extremely 
test  conscious  contends  that  the  use  of  standard  tests  will 
solve  nearly  all  the  problems  of  education.  The  other  group 
holds  that  a well  trained  teacher  with  good,  common  sense  is 
superior  to  any  test.  Neither  of  these  extreme  views  is 
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desirable-  A middle  group  is  preferable  where  tests  are  used 
as  means  of  obtaining  a more  exact  estimate  of  pupil  capacities, 
abilities  and  rates  of  achievements,  and  teachers  are  trained 
in  the  techniques  of  pupil  observation.  Both  teacher  observa- 
tion and  objective  measurement  are  desirable,  one  supplementing 
the  other* 

There  are  innumerable  test  which  might  be  given,  but  from 
a practical  standpoint,  physical  educators  can  only  give  so 
many.  This  raises  the  question  what  tests  might  be  given  and 
for  what  purpose  would  they  be  given. 

Of  the  tests,  two  can  be  classified  as  medical  tests: 
Telebinocular  and  Audiometer.  The  information  derived  from 
these  tests  might  be  of  inestimable  value  in  the  proper  guidance 
of  the  physical  education  program. 

Tests  of  physical  capacity  may  range  from  simple  tests  of 
skill  to  those  .of  general  physical  capacity.  In  selecting  tests, 
thought  should  be  given  to  certain  criteria  such  as  validity, 
reliability  and  objectivity. 

After  a consideration  of  the  many  tests,  the  following 
could  be  used: 

The  "Physical  Fitness  Index"  is  a score  indicating  mus- 
cular strength  and  endurance,  or  the  relative  efficiency  of  the 
body  for  physical  activity.  '’’’he  test  measures  lung  capacity, 
the  grip  strength  of  both  hands,  back  strength,  leg  strength, 
arm  and  shoulder  girdle  strength,  and  endurance.  A wet  spiro- 
meter is  used  to  measure  lung  capacity.  Dynamometers  are  used 
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to  measure  grip,  back  and  leg  strength.  Arm  and  shoulder 
girdle  strength  and  endurance  are  measured  by  "chinning'1  to 
rings,  or  "dipping"  on  parallel  bars,  as  many  times  as  possible 
Calculation  of  strength  from  these  tests  takes  into  account 
height  and  weight.  The  "Physical  Fitness  -‘■ndex"  excels  as  a 
physical  test  in  the  determination  of  individual  differences 9 
because  low  P.T.T’s  indicate  that  a differentiated  program 
for  physical  development  is  needed  whether  it  be  a heavier 
assignment  of  physical  activity,  or  lightened  assignment  with 
rest  • 

P.T.I.’s  in  the  middle  group  should  follow  the  regular 
program  of  activity.  For  those  with  a high  P.T.I*  rating,  the 
program  of  intensive  physical  activity  should  be  reduced,  and 
the  pupils  with  very  high  F.^.I.’s  should  be  excused  from 
participation  in  formal  physical  activities.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  p.T.l.  test  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  physical 
or  medical  examination.  In  fact  the  test  should  not  be  given 
until  the  student  has  been  checked  by  a physician  and  pro- 
nounced eligible  to  take  the  test,  which  is  a relatively  stren- 
uous procedure. 

Defective  vision  may  not  manifest  itself  until  the  child 
is  of  school  age,  when  he  begins  intensive  use  of  the  eyes  for 
several  hours  each  day  in  close  reading  from  a book,  and  dis- 
tant reading  from  a blackboard,  i&rtreme  cases  of  faulty 
vision  become  apparent  at  this  time,  and  thus  receive  attention 
but  a great  many  cases  are  obscure,  and  poor  scholarship 
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resulting  from  these  is  wrongly  attributed  to  inattention  and 
laziness • 

The  use  of  the  Telebinocular  in  testing  vision  will  re- 
veal obscure  cases  which,  while  perhaps  not  at  present  directly 
affecting  scholarships,  produce  eyestrain,  and  in  turn,  nervous 
strain.  In  time  other  parts  of  the  body  may  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  continuous  and  possibly  cumulative  taxing  of  the  ner- 
vous system. 

The  Telebinocular  appears  today  to  be  the  most  satisfac- 
tory instrument  in  measuring  vision,  short  of  the  delicate, 
complicated  and  costly  instruments  of  the  opthalmologis ts • It 
measures  nine  kinds  of  visual  defects  - the  old  Snellen  test 
chart,  measured  but  one  distance  acuity.  It  does  not  require 
medical  skill  in  its  use.  Any  intelligent  person  can  readily 
learn  its  technique  of  administration  and  can  obtain  accurate 
results • 

To  determine  accurately  "hearing  losses  ",  the  4-A  Phono- 
audiometer  could  be  used.  This  is  a group  hearing  test  devel- 
oped in  the  Bell  Telephone  laboratories.  It  consists  of  phono- 
graph records  of  the  human  voice  repeating  numbers*  Because  of 
its  efficiency  and  practicability,  it  has  rapidly  gained  appro- 
val as  a method  of  screening  those  with  defective  hearing.  On 
the  results  of  the  tests,  we  would  base  the  need  for  follow-up 
or  corrective  work*  The  follow-up  of  remedial  defects  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  corrective  classes*  These  classes  will  only 
be  conducted  after  consultation  with  the  physician,  and  the 
consent  of  the  child's  na rents  has  been  raceiveri.  mft.gtdng  
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programs  similar  to  the  one  described  are  now  being  success- 
fully used  in  Quincy,  Braintree  and  Brookline. 
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MZDI  GA  L EXAiVI  NA  TI  ON 

The  purpose  of  this  examination  is  to  discern  the  patho- 
logical defects,  to  interpret  their  history  and  to  indicate 
the  boundaries  of  activities  in  a program. 

The  medical  examination  conducted  on  a yearly  basis , and 
upon  the  return  of  the  child  from  absence  from  school  on 
account  of  disability,  should  aim  to  ooint  out  to  the  indivi- 
dual past,  present  and  future  danger  signals.  Its  administra- 
tion should  be  closely  connected  with  the  administration  of 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  local  and  state  boards  of  health 
relative  to  communicable  disease. 

As  the  physical  education  department  is  mos  t closely  asso- 
ciated and  interested  in  the  pupil’s  physical  condition,  the 
instructors  in  that  field  should  also  aid  in  the  examinations 
by  serving  as  recorders.  In  addition  to  the  physical  Instruc- 
tor and  the  school  nurse,  the  regular  class  room  teachers 
should  be  present  at  the  examination. 

The  needs  in  physical  education  of  any  child  varies,  and 
with  the  information  recorded  during  the  physical  examination 
the  teacher  has  information  concerning  the  limitations  and 
abilities,  of  every  pupil  and,  therefore,  is  able  to  estimate 
the  needs  of  the  individuals  and  to  provide  for  them. 

We  are  interested  in  health  as  a positive  quality*  We 
want  our  pupils  to  cultivate  health  habits,  not  as  a remedy  for 
disease,  but  as  a contribution  to  progressive  health.  Pro- 
gressive health  means  more  than  mere  absence  of  disease;  it 
means  progressive! v increase/!  physical  efficiency  and  power* 
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First,  however , remediable  diseases  and  physical  defects  - 
hindrances  to  educational  progress  need  to  be  eliminated* 

Hence,  the  purpose  of  the  physical  examination  is  to  determine 
physical  condition  and  to  discover  these  defects  that  they  may 
be  corrected* 

An  added  feature  of  the  examination  would  be  to  print  the 
results  inside  a folder.  It  would  be  so  set  up  that  it  would 
be  usable  through  a pupil's  entire  school  career*  Any  notes 
regarding  the  pupil's  health  or  personality  may  be  drooped  in- 
side the  folder  and  become  a permanent  record*  The  folders 
would  pass  from  school  to  school,  and  home  room  to  home  room 
with  the  pupil*  After  the  home  room  teacher  has  had  a chance 
to  study  the  reports  and  make  notes  on  anything  that  may  be  an 
aid  to  her  and  the  subject  teachers,  she  will  return  the 
folders  to  the  physical  education  department. 

This  system  should  be  a great  aid  to  the  teachers  in 
helping  them  to  understand  the  pupils  they  are  working  with. 
Many  injustices  are  done  in  class  rooms,  merely  because 
teachers  are  not  acquainted  with  the  physical  condition  of  their 
pupils*  education,  we  may  safely  assert,  is  the  harmonious 
development  of  the  physical,  intellectual  and  general  powers. 

The  better  the  health,  the  greater  the  physical  and  mental 
efficiency,  and  the  more  completely  one  may  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions to  himself  and  society. 
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In  case  of  a necessary  excuse  the  following  card  is  used: 

Boston  Room  No* 

Public  CERTIFICATE  OF  DISABILITY  Year 

Schools 

This  is  to  certify  that Name of  Address 

has  been  under  my  observation  from  19 to  19 , and 

I recommend  that  (he,  she)  be  excused  from  Physical  Education 
for  the  school  year  19  ,19  , on  account  of  the  following 

defects : 

Eyes  Ears Nose  Throat Lungs Heart Abdomen 

Upper  ^xtremeTTi  es Lower  Extremeties 

General  Condition  and  Remarks: 

Approved  Approved 

Headmaster  Attending  Physician 

Approved  Approved 


As s 1 1 . Superintendent  School  Physician 

This  card  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Headmaster  with  the 
Physical  Education  Record  Card  No.  346* 

If  the  pupil  has  no  family  physician,  the  school  physician  will 
sign  as  indicated  for  the  attending  physician.  This  will  serve 
as  his  approval. 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  TEACHING  SAFETY  EDUCATION* 


To  save  lives 
To  prevent  accidents 

To  develop  in  the  pupils  a feeling  of  responsibility  for  their 
safety  and  the  safety  of  others 

To  develop  confidence  in  oneself  and  in  time  of  emergency 
To  develop  the  desire  to  keep  safe  and  avoid,  accidents 
To  install  the  idea  of  safety  as  a good  adventure 
To  eliminate  practice  of  taking  foolish  chances 

To  train  children  to  use  safely  the  products  of  a mechanical  age 
To  help  the  pupils  form  safety  habits 

To  develop  habits  of  conduct  that  will  enable  children  to  meet 
situations  of  daily  life  without  accident 
To  provide  experiences  that  will  develop  habits 
To  develop  good  citizenship  through  safety  education 

-^-Problems  and  Topics  in  Safety  Instruction 
National  Association  of  United  States,  January  1940 

SAFETY  PROCEDURES  WHICH  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  DEPT’ S SHOULD  FOLLOW 


I.  Health 

1)  Doctor’s  examination 

2)  Foot  examination  for  infection 

3 ) Showers 

4)  Foot  baths 

5)  Proper  personal  equipment 

6)  Excuse  from  class  when  necessary 

7)  First  aid  equipment  on  hand 

8)  Conference  with  students  when  advisable 

II*  Activities 

1)  Intelligent  choice  of  activities 

2)  Close  supervision  of  activities 

3)  Proper  conditioning  of  players  for  each  activity 

4)  Adequate  officiating 

5)  Training  in  good  sportsmanship 

6)  Statement  of  rules  for  safety  in  games 

7)  Rules  of  various  games  posted  on  walls 

8)  Control  of  squads  to  avoid  confusion  in  tumbling  acti- 

vities 

9)  Close  supervision  before  and  during  class,  esoecially 

when  heavy  apparatus  is  out 

HL  Equipment 

1)  Proper  play  surfaces 

2)  Removal  of  extraneous  objects  from  playing  area 

3)  Check  to  keep  equipment  in  repair 

4)  Check  to  see  that  all  equipment  is  correctly  erected 

5)  Mats  used  for  all  jumping  and  apparatus  work 
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SUMMARY  AMD  CONCLUSIONS 


It  has  been  shown  by  comparison  with  standards,  accepted 
and  approved  by  leaders  in  physical  education,  that  there  are 
opportunities  for  improvement  in  the  program  now  being  carried 
on  in  the  Eos  ton  schools* 

In  summary,  the  recommendations  for  the  different  phases 
are  as  follows: 

Facilities : 

1)  That  the  City  buy  land  if  it  is  available  in 
vicinity  of  the  schools* 

2)  That  auxiliary  rooms  be  set  aside  for  use  on  rainy 
days  • 

3)  That  all  schools  provide  shov/ers  for  the  pupils* 

4)  That  all  schools  maintain  a suit  and  towel  system. 
Personnel : 

1)  Men  instructors  teach  physical  education  to  boys* 

2)  The  use  of  a score  card  in  evaluating  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a physical  educator* 

3)  Addition  of  instructors  in  schools  of  large  numbers 
Program  of  Activities: 

1)  Through  the  acquisition  of  suitable  instructors, 
more  time  will  be  available  to  exploit  the  full 
benefits  of  the  program* 

2)  That  activities  programs  lead  up  to  the  future 
needs  of  the  country. 


Testing: 

1)  That  while  no  testing  program  is  used  in  the  Boston 
Junior  High  Schools,  the  program  described  under  th€ 
section  "Testing"  be  used  by  the  physical  education 
department. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS  (Continued) 

Medical  Examination: 

1)  That  the  results  of  the  physical  examination  he 
printed  on  the  inside  of  a manila  folder,  and  be 
used  as  a permanent  record  holder  for  the  pupil’ s 
school  life. 

Safety  Education: 

1)  That  the  Safety  Education  Program  be  intensified. 

2)  That  adequate  instructors  teach  the  safety  subjects* 
The  changes  suggested  as  a result  of  our  critical  analysis 

are  neither  extensive,  nor  do  they  call  for  any  radical  change 
in  the  existing  program,  but  seek  through  a common  sense 
approach  to  the  optimal  use  of  existing  facilities  by  a reor- 
ganization of  existing  facilities,  plus  additions  to  the  staff. 
The  suggested  reorganization,  among  other  things,  requires  the 
addition  to  the  physical  education  department  of  full  time  men 
instructors.  Also  the  addition  of  trained  safety  education  in- 
structors. This  increased  monetary  burden  is  justified  in  the 
light  of  the  realization  of  the  time  worth  of  the  existing 
equipment  and  facilities,  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  in- 
creased value  of  the  program  which  would  accrue  to  the  children 
of  the  city  as  a result  of  the  suggested  changes. 
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